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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



IMPERIALISM ? 

POLITICAL events, unlike the phenomena of the physical 
world, can never be studied exclusively from the stand- 
point of descriptive and explanatory science. The ethical 
instinct and the ideal-creating passion will ever compel men to 
consider what " ought to be " in public policy, no less than to 
seek the causes of what has been and what is and to study the 
factors that are shaping what is to be. Nevertheless, without 
patient investigation of causes and tendencies there can be no 
sound philosophy of politics ; and it is an unfortunate infirm- 
ity of many noble minds that in their ambition to perfect 
the ethical ideals of the race they neglect the humbler task of 
forecasting social probabilities. They do not err in assuming 
that a widely shared sentiment of what " ought to be " should 
and will be a factor in the further evolution of public interests ; 
for this assumption is true. Their error lies in a more or less 
serious failure to grapple with the larger problem of the rela- 
tive importance of such factors, and consequently in a more or 
less complete failure to perceive what is reasonably to be ex- 
pected as the actual outcome of the struggle of competing or 
co-operating influences regarded as a whole. 

This is unfortunate, because often it results in a waste or 
misdirection of the intellectual energies of the wisest men in 
the community. So intent are they upon their notion of what 
ought to be, so blind are they at times to what probably will be, 
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that they give us no real aid in adapting ourselves to inevitable 
conditions. In battling for the impossible long after they 
should see its impossibility, they leave us without guidance in 
making the best of circumstances as they are — in adjusting 
our lives to what cannot be helped. 

With much reluctance, and with a painful feeling that I am 
opposed to men whose opinions I have long held in deep 
respect, I have been forced to the conclusion that a melancholy 
example of the mistake that I have just described has recently 
been afforded in the discussion of the war between the United 
States and Spain, and is now being afforded in the further discus- 
sion of the future policy of the United States. The attitude of 
nearly every conservative political thinker who has approached 
the subject in a philosophical temper has been that of moral 
opposition to the war. With few exceptions, the same thinkers 
are now vigorously opposing all territorial expansion and are 
especially earnest in their antagonism to the retention of the 
Philippine Islands by the United States. The purpose of 
the present article is to show that this opposition, although it 
springs from conscientious convictions and is backed by argu- 
ments that deserve thoughtful consideration, is probably as 
futile as opposition to the trade wind or the storm. There 
are not lacking reasons for thinking that the war with Spain 
was as inevitable as any event of nature and that, at this 
particular stage in the development of the United States, 
territorial expansion is as certain as the advent of spring after 
winter. 

If these hypotheses are sound, it follows that our wise men 
should discontinue their idle contention against cosmic law 
and should address themselves to the practical question : How 
can the American people best adapt themselves to their new 
responsibilities ? 

These assertions must, of course, be proved. The alleged 
reasons must be named. It is idle to say that the war with 
Spain could not have been prevented, or that territorial expan- 
sion is a matter of destiny, unless there is an array of impreg- 
nable facts to support such propositions. 
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Why, then, should we entertain the proposition that the Span- 
ish War was inevitable ? The very men who have most vehe- 
mently declared that the war ought not to have occurred have 
partly answered this question : they have marshalled much 
proof that hostilities could not have been averted. They have 
told us that the war was brought on by jingoes and yellow 
journals, aided and abetted by the combative instincts that 
express themselves in college athletics. For many years past, 
they have assured us, an uneasy element in the American 
population had been eager to engage in blood-letting. The 
peaceful pursuits of industry, professional life and scholarship 
had become wearisome to men of this kind. A new excite- 
ment was necessary to give vent to their pent-up feelings. 
In Congress the Morgans, the Cabot Lodges and the Forakers 
had clamored for a foe. They had feared to see the American 
people lose its fighting qualities. They had dreaded the day 
when we should cease to be manly and become "supine." 
Our educators had feared that mere intellectual struggles 
would leave our youth anaemic bookworms, unfit for the 
serious work of practical politics. The yellow journalists, 
having worked the field of crime and scandal to the point of 
diminishing returns, had been obliged to cast about for new 
sensations ; and what material could be found more profitable 
to the purveyor of extras than news of battle ? All these 
people, we have been told, in the bottom of their hearts really 
wanted war — war to develop American character, war to 
afford an outlet to American energies and genius. 

Now, an amusing side of all this is that the writers and 
speakers who have been telling us these things have apparently 
been making statements that they themselves have not quite 
believed. Or, at least, they have been so anxious to emphasize 
their disapproval or even contempt of the belligerent elements 
in our population, that they have failed to measure in a cold- 
blooded way the importance of certain facts merely as facts. 
They seem to have supposed that they could describe a man 
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as bloodthirsty, and that then, without being ridiculous, they 
could argue that, if only the man were not bloodthirsty, there 
need not be any fighting. In fact, it seems never to have 
occurred to these gentlemen that, if we are a nation of jingoes, 
bullies and sensation lovers, it is waste of breath to talk about 
what might have been, if 'we had all been reasonable, long- 
suffering, diplomatic and peace-loving. 

Again, these deprecators of force have assured us that, in its 
final outbreak, the war was merely an act of vengeance. They 
have said that the American people lost its senses over the 
destruction of the Maine and made no critical inquiry to ascer- 
tain whether this disaster occurred with the connivance of 
the Spanish government. They have asserted that the whole 
nation, at white heat with excitement, took up the cry of 
" Remember the Maine!" without troubling itself with any nice 
questions of legal evidence or, indeed, of moral probability. 

Here again we must notice that those who have condemned 
the war on this ground have been so preoccupied with moral 
feeling that they have failed to see the scientific significance of 
the fact which they allege, when looked at merely as a fact. If 
the American people was indeed swept off its feet by a wave 
of revengeful passion that submerged both reason and con- 
science, it is but little more profitable to discuss the occurrence 
in terms of the moral imperative than to talk about the wicked- 
ness of a West Indian hurricane. 

In like manner, these reasoners have alleged other facts 
which, if they are facts, assure our territorial expansion. It 
seems that we are a nation of promoters, lobbyists, boodlers, 
place-hunters and Indian agents. We long ago became weary 
of sowing and reaping, and also of legitimate trading ; we are 
beginning now to weary even of our protected manufactures. 
We must find new opportunities for making fortunes by jobs 
and government contracts. The reservations allotted to our 
unhappy red men have nearly all been appropriated by rough- 
riders, and we naturally turn to the sunny lands and gentle 
savages of Hawaii and Luzon for further practice of the 
Christian art of exploitation. Honolulu may not be as good a 
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field for political banking as Philadelphia has been ; and Cuba 
does not afford unlimited opportunities for the development of 
Star Route postal facilities. Nevertheless, they offer something 
better than an honest living, earned in the sweat of one's brow. 
No one has so vivid a sense of the terrible rapidity with which 
the world is shriveling up as those commercial sharks who 
" stand in " with successive administrations. 

Now all these people, we are given to understand, are collect- 
ively the dominant power in American politics. They control 
Congresses and the political bosses. When times grow dull, 
they put forth every effort to secure some new outlet for their 
energies. For years they have been urging the annexation 
of Hawaii, and it now appears that they were guilty also of 
fomenting disturbances in Cuba. Doubtless they were the 
wicked ones who prompted Mr. Olney to write his famous 
message on the Venezuelan question, in the hope that we should 
evict Great Britain from some of her colonial possessions ; and 
they have even been suspected of designs to build (at the public 
expense) a stone-ballasted railroad from the Klondike to Tierra 
del Fuego, in anticipation of our annexation of South America. 
And yet, notwithstanding this complete control of our politics 
and government by commercial adventurers, the philosophical 
observers who have discovered and described the situation 
profess to think that territorial expansion can be prevented by 
carefully reasoned demonstrations — by showing that a colonial 
policy is likely to undermine republican institutions, destroy 
the simplicity of American society and conduct us on the 
downward road to that world of shadows where flit the historic 
ghosts of Carthage and the Roman Empire. 

All this would be highly amusing if, as was said a moment ago, 
it were not so near the truth. For, in fact, these descriptions 
of the American people are caricatures rather than malicious 
inventions. Queer distortions as they are, the truth is yet visible 
in them, as were the features of Tweed and Sweeny in Thomas 
Nast's cartoons in the days of the great New York City ring. 

The truth that underlies the caricature is simply this : the 
American population of seventy million or more souls is 
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at this moment the most stupendous reservoir of seething 
energy to be found on any continent. Already it has accom- 
plished marvels of material civilization, of governmental organi- 
zation, of education and even of scientific discovery. Let any 
reader of Mr. Wallace's Wonderful Century, glancing again 
through its pages, ask himself what proportion of the achieve- 
ments therein recorded are to be credited to America and 
Americans, and he will see a revelation compared with which 
the Apocalypse is tame. And yet it is practically certain that 
all the things that the American has done are but earnest of 
the things that he is to do. If in the coming centuries this 
reservoir of energy can discharge itself in enterprise, in investi- 
gation and discovery, it can do more for the advancement of 
the human race than imagination can now conceive. If, by any 
mistaken policy, it is denied an outlet, it may discharge itself 
in anarchistic, socialistic and other destructive modes that are 
likely to work incalculable mischief. 

This volume of human enterprise is not altogether made up 
of reasonableness, far-seeing wisdom and stainless morality. It 
is as heterogeneous as it is vast. The millions of human beings 
who have come to our shores from foreign lands are not all 
assimilated to American standards, and their new-found liberty 
has not altogether ceased to be license. In those other millions 
who are descended from an earlier American stock, the primi- 
tive human passions have not been brought under absolute 
control, and the love of primitive occupations that partake of 
danger has not been eradicated. Let us not forget that no 
population on the face of the earth is so largely descended from 
daring adventurers. It is not yet three hundred years since 
the colonists of our eastern coasts were performing their daily 
industrial tasks under the shadow of ever-threatening danger 
from savage foes. It is not a hundred and fifty years since the 
pioneers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were making 
clearings in the wilderness during intervals of exterminating 
warfare. ' It is not yet fifty years since the later pioneers of the 
western plains were crossing a pathless desert, in caravans that 
left a trail of bleaching bones to mark a route for those who 
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should follow them to the El Dorado of the West. Are we to 
suppose that the offspring of such men, in so short an interval, 
have lost those instincts that lead men to prefer enterprises 
that call for physical courage and resourcefulness ? It is not 
true that we are a nation of jingoes. It is not true that we 
desire war for the sake of war, or that in our sports we prefer 
methods that are adapted to inflict injury. But it is true that 
we are a nation endowed with exceptional courage, that we 
heartily despise physical cowardice and all manner of weakness. 
It is true that we are restless under the disappearance of oppor- 
tunity for adventure and daring enterprise. It is therefore 
certain that, more than most nations, we are liable to an outbreak 
of warlike spirit under what we conceive to be real provocation; 
and that no other nation is so likely as ours to turn itself into 
great armies and to fight with an indomitable determination to 
conquer, when it is once convinced of the justice of its cause. 

The same impulses, directed into peaceful channels, have 
produced the American commercial spirit. The love of risk 
and of great responsibilities characterizes our industrial and 
commercial undertakings to a degree unknown in any other 
country. The perfectly safe small business does not appeal to 
the native American mind. This may be unfortunate ; but we 
are not now discussing merits and demerits, but only the actual 
facts and forces that are controlling our policy. Throughout 
the Eastern states, and with somewhat lesser rapidity in the 
West, small farming, shopkeeping and minor manufacturing of 
the absolutely safe kind are falling into the hands of the im- 
migrant population of French-Canadian, German and Italian 
extraction. A few years ago the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor published an interesting investigation, showing 
that in New England the early factory population of Ameri- 
can birth really had not been displaced by the Irish, French- 
Canadian and Polish immigrants, but had voluntarily left the 
factory occupations to engage in more remunerative pursuits, 
calling for greater enterprise, greater personal initiative and, 
withal, greater risk. No other people in the world has experi- 
mented on so costly a scale with new mechanical inventions. 
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No other people has taken such gigantic risks of railway con- 
struction with so little aid from the taxpayer. No other people 
has shown such eagerness to rebuild on a larger scale both old 
and new cities, displacing the three and four story office build- 
ings of ten years ago with modern sky-scrapers, reckless of the 
probability that much floor space would long remain unrented. 
No other people has shown so comprehensive a grasp of busi- 
ness possibilities in the organization of combinations and trusts. 
This trait of character has created also our social standards. It 
was through no mere whim or caprice that the aristocracy of 
Boston a generation ago consisted chiefly of families that had 
made their fortunes in the East India trade. That was the 
business that called for daring and range of thought, as did 
the military expeditions which created the earlier aristocracies 
of Europe. And the newer American aristocracy of to-day, 
which Professor Peck has entertainingly described, 1 is in reality 
founded on the same principle. If, among families equally well- 
to-do and not unequal in cultivation, some are admitted to the 
reigning social set while others seem to be arbitrarily excluded, 
we shall usually find the explanation in the character of the 
business by which fortune was acquired. 

Nevertheless, all this American love of adventure, struggle 
and risk is astonishingly held within certain bounds. The re- 
straining influence is the dominant Puritan spirit in our morals 
and religion. However much we may despise the timid man 
and covet the opportunities for dogged endurance and per- 
sonal heroism which war offers ; however much we may admire 
the business man who successfully achieves great combinations 
in the market — we do not deliberately or willingly enter upon 
war or upon commercial speculation unless plausible excuses 
can be offered to the Puritan conscience. Perhaps we are 
aggressive ; but we do not like to be regarded as ruthlessly 
or indecently aggressive. We produce every year a crop of 
speculators and promoters whose fit habitation is the peniten- 
tiary ; but the great mass of the people really abhor dishonest 
conduct in business ; and it is more than doubtful whether, in 
1 In the Cosmopolitan, September, 1898. 
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any other nation, commercial credit rests so largely upon a 
secure foundation of personal integrity. 

Let us now see how these truths apply to the events of the 
past summer. Are we to suppose that a people wholly unapt 
for war and altogether loath to enter upon military enterprises 
was suddenly transformed into a military nation by the mere 
accident of the destruction of a battleship in the harbor of 
Havana and by the diligence of yellow journals in reiterating a 
cry for vengeance ? Are we to suppose that a people entirely 
satisfied with its present territory and commercial opportunities 
has, by the mere accident of a few fortunate naval engage- 
ments, been converted into a nation bent upon projects of world 
empire ? Only those who are blind to the true character of 
the American people and forget or disregard innumerable 
events antecedent to the Spanish War can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. The warlike spirit existed long before 
the destruction of the Maine ; and the demand for new outlets 
for both commercial enterprise and political ingenuity was 
already insistent many years before the battle of Manila Bay. 
More than once in the past twenty-five years the people of this 
country have been in a state of mind that would have resulted 
in a declaration of war, if only the occasion had been one that 
they could conscientiously regard as adequate. The war feel- 
ing was strong in 1891, when our seamen had been attacked in 
Valparaiso and the North Atlantic squadron was dispatched to 
the coast of South America. Still stronger was the war feeling 
that arose during the years of our misunderstandings with Great 
Britain over the Canadian and the Behring Sea fisheries and 
culminated in the Venezuelan boundary trouble. It is within 
the personal knowledge of the writer that, less than six months 
ago, a prominent member of the United States Senate said, in 
this city, that he voiced the opinion of many of the most influ- 
ential classes of the Mississippi valley in declaring that the 
British Empire ought to be blotted from the map of the world ! 
The remark was absurd ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the people of the Mississippi valley entertained any such 
opinion. But the remark undoubtedly did reflect an angry feel- 
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ing prevalent throughout the country, which might easily have 
grown to serious proportions. I believe that the real reason 
why nothing came of that anger, and why no serious results 
followed the Chilean episode, was the deep underlying conscien- 
tiousness of the American people. Angry as they were, and 
ready as they were to fight if fighting were necessary, they 
could not enter upon war without at least the semblance of 
moral reason. They required more than the thirst for ven- 
geance, more than the love of adventure, more than the desire 
for commercial opportunity : they had to find a pretext that 
appealed either to their sympathies or to their sense of justice. 

In like manner, a desire for the extension of commercial 
and political opportunities existed before the beginning of the 
war with Spain, and manifested itself in questionable and even 
dangerous forms. Let the reader glance over the files of the 
leading reviews and magazines from 1886 to 1896 ; let him dip 
into the books and monographs of the same decade that dealt 
with the group of questions centering about the Monroe doc- 
trine ; and he will discover that a strong feeling was developing 
throughout the interior and in the South in favor of a policy 
that should bring the United States into closer relations with the 
Spanish-American republics and ignore commercial and politi- 
cal relations with the rest of the world. The silver question 
was intimately bound up with this idea. It was said that the 
United States, acting with the South American governments, 
could establish a coinage that need have no relation whatever 
to the monetary systems administered from London. It was 
argued that we could build up on the American continent a 
little international world of our own, and let the effete com- 
merce of the eastern hemisphere dwindle to its plainly foreseen 
extinction. The Bureau of American Republics was the admin- 
istrative embodiment of this grotesque idea ; and the free silver 
lunacy was nursed and coddled by it. 

If the foregoing is a substantially correct description of the 
forces of character, temperament, idea and passion that are 
working out the development of American politics, little further 
argument is needed to show that the war with Spain was neither 
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accidental nor merely a product of the machinations of self -loving 
politicians. The Cuban situation gave the American people the 
first apparently decent excuse for fighting that had been vouch- 
safed them since the Civil War. That the sufferings of the 
Cuban population were real was beyond reasonable doubt. That 
the government of the island was thoroughly corrupt no one 
denied. That justice had long been little more than a name was 
currently believed ; and that years of bad government had cul- 
minated in a deliberate attempt to starve the reconcentrados was 
believed by practically all those newspaper-reading Americans 
who had no exact knowledge of political conditions beyond the 
borders of their commonwealth. All those feelings of mingled 
sympathy and anger which precipitated the Civil War were 
again awakened by the sufferings of Cuba. With hardly an 
exception the religious press insisted that it was the duty of 
America to intervene. Thus there existed that peculiar com- 
bination of the moral forces of sympathy and conviction with 
the inherited love of dangerous enterprise which, as I have 
attempted to show, must exist before the American people will 
go to war, but which is. practically certain, when it does exist, 
to beget war. 

II. 

What results is the Spanish War likely to bring in its train ? 
Are they, on the whole, likely to be advantageous to this coun- 
try and to the world, or the reverse ? In attempting to answer 
these questions, let us confine ourselves to the observation of 
what has been, what is, and what probably is to be, leaving the 
discussion of what ought to be to those who feel competent 
to undertake it. 

For nearly a generation now, the economists and the substan- 
tial business men of the United States have earnestly desired 
to achieve two vitally important economic reforms. They have 
striven, first and most anxiously, for the establishment by our 
government of a thoroughly sound monetary system, on a gold 
basis, in perfect accord with the monetary systems of Great 
Britain, Germany and other European nations. Almost con- 
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tinuously, since the unfortunate issue of the legal-tender paper 
currency of the Civil War, they have been obliged to contend 
against the wildest popular delusions about fiat money, state 
banking, the free coinage of silver and government deposito- 
ries of farm products and chattels as security for loans. When- 
ever they have attempted to expose and destroy these delusions, 
they have been forced to show the intricate relations of domes- 
tic and foreign trade ; and they have been met by an assertion 
which to the uneducated mind has seemed to have overwhelm- 
ing weight — the assertion that the United States is a country 
big enough to have its own monetary system, no less than its 
own form of government and its own protected manufactures. 
"What have we to do with abroad? " has been at once the 
argument, the cant and the silencing retort of the politician 
and the untrained voter. If the Spanish War has accomplished 
nothing else that can be pronounced good, it has apparently 
created a notable popular willingness to have much to do 
henceforth with " abroad." It has destroyed the good Ameri- 
can's na'fve conviction that he could never take any great inter- 
est in the politics or the commerce of nations over sea. It has 
brought home to his imagination with overwhelming vividness 
the essential nearness of America, in these days of steam and 
electrical communication, to the coasts of Europe and of Asia. 
The mere thought of conducting successful naval operations at 
the extreme limit of the Pacific Ocean on one side of the world, 
and of possibly bombarding the ports of Spain on the other, has 
awakened a dormant sense of geography that will never again 
permit the American voter to look at his domestic problems 
with the old-time satisfaction in our secure isolation. 

In the second place, our economists and business men have 
grappled somewhat less earnestly, and yet seriously, with the 
question of our trade policy. It has long been perfectly clear 
to the theoretical economist, and for many years it has been 
evident to business men of the wider-visioned sort, that we cannot 
continue indefinitely to sacrifice foreign trade to domestic indus- 
try to the extent that we contemplated in the war and McKinley 
tariffs. That American manufactures were already, in many 
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instances, outgrowing the home demand and, like our agri- 
cultural products, must have a foreign market, was becoming 
daily more obvious before the recent hostilities began. And 
yet it was not less evident that a strong and deep-rooted pop- 
ular belief in the wisdom and even necessity of high protection 
was still to be overcome before any great change in our trade 
policy could be effected. The real nature of the obstacle, how- 
ever, was discovered by few of those writers and teachers who 
believed that, through a campaign of education, through eco- 
nomic teaching in the colleges, through popular discussion and 
statistical reasoning, the American people in the course of 
time could be converted to the doctrines of free trade. There 
is a type of free trader who may be described as a creature 
endowed with reason and nothing else ; and many of the 
American free-trade teachers were of this type. Utterly lack- 
ing in imagination, despising appeals to feeling and to prejudice, 
they were unable to understand that the masses of mankind 
are influenced far more by those things that appeal to imagina- 
tion than by those that can be formulated in irrefragable syl- 
logisms. Now, it is reasonably safe to say that protectionism, 
in its more extreme forms at least, has held the American 
mind, not because of its rationality, but because it has power- 
fully appealed to the lively imagination and to the personal 
feelings of the average man. What was absolutely necessary 
to make the policy of trade expansion as popular as protection 
had been, was some circumstance or train of events to bring 
the possibilities of foreign commerce before the popular imagi- 
nation and to associate foreign trade with feelings of a more or 
less dramatic quality. It was not until a similar appeal to imagi- 
nation and to feeling was made in England that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the gigantic expansion of England's foreign 
trade became possible. There was never any good reason to 
suppose that a similar change could occur in the United States 
without a similar cause. That cause has now come into opera- 
tion as a result of our brilliantly successful operations in 
Cuba and in the Far East. For the first time in our history, 
foreign trade has taken on color and acquired dramatic interest. 
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The average voter no longer thinks of it in terms of Treasury 
statistics. It has become definitely associated in his imagina- 
tion with the annexation of tropical islands, the populations of 
which have suddenly interested him and the resources of which 
are new objects of his thought ; with brilliant naval victories in 
the waters of Manila Bay and of Santiago ; with the relation of 
the Philippine Islands to the rest of the Far East, to the desti- 
nies of China and to the limitless possibilities of commercial 
enterprise that attend the awakening of the Orient. Never 
again will the protectionist be able to address the same kind 
of an American mind as in the past. Never again will he be 
able to pass off his highly colored pictures of prosperity under 
a McKinley tariff against a mere array of carefully constructed 
arguments directed upon him by the free trader. In coming 
days he must address himself to minds already filled with 
visions of dramatic complications with foreign powers and of a 
prosperity based upon colonial possessions. 

The same psychological considerations apply to the question 
whether we shall retain the Philippine Islands or merely attempt 
to dictate their trade policy after they are restored to Spain 
or allowed to pass into the hands of some other European 
power. It may be asked : Will not the fact that by conquest 
and occupation we have already made ourselves familiar with 
their commercial value be a sufficient stimulus to our trade with 
them, if only we insist that their ports shall not be closed to 
us or opened on better terms to other nations ? Have not our 
statisticians and commercial journals shown that our trade with 
China is great already and increasing ; and will it not be all- 
sufficient if we join with Great Britain in her demand for the 
open door ? Unquestionably the open door is all that we really 
need for the further development of our Oriental trade. But 
exactly here lies the difficulty ; and here is the danger, so far 
as our economic interests are concerned, of throwing away our 
present opportunity to perpetuate our sovereignty in the East- 
ern Archipelago. It is one thing to say that we can take a 
firm stand upon the question of the freest commercial opportu- 
nities in the East, and another thing, possibly, to take the 
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stand and to maintain it. In these matters, nations are like 
individuals. Their policies are determined, not by syllogisms, 
but by concrete facts. The demand for liberal trade opportu- 
nities in the East will not be respected by China and her great 
overlord, Russia, merely because we are able to show how val- 
uable such privileges have been and may become to them and 
to ourselves. They will think of us as our protectionists have 
thought of them and of Europe — as a people afar off — and 
they will yield a more attentive ear to powers that, in delusive 
perspective, seem to be more important because they are nearer. 
All history points to the conclusion that in no way can we make 
our demand for greater trade facilities in the East so effective 
as by maintaining our sovereignty over some territory, however 
small, in that quarter of the world. If we have possessions 
there, if we have difficulties and responsibilities to meet there, 
our own attention will not be withdrawn from the opportuni- 
ties there offered ; and the Oriental powers will not themselves 
forget our existence and our resources. In short, unless we 
are prepared to see the Oriental trade that we now enjoy slip 
out of our hands, and unless we are oblivious to the possibilities 
of its increase, we probably must retain possession of some 
territory in the western Pacific. Possession of the Philippine 
Islands will afford us the exact sort of reason, or the exact kind 
of excuse, that will appeal to the Oriental mind and to the 
European powers, when we are forced to protest against any 
policy of exclusiveness in that quarter of the world. 

These psychological considerations apply also to our place 
and part in another vast economic development, in which our 
possession of Porto Rico, our possible annexation at some later 
time of Cuba, our already accomplished annexation of Hawaii 
and our possible retention of the Philippine Islands give us a 
new and wider interest. This is the development of the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the tropics. Those who have not read the 
recently published monograph by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, on The 
Control of the Tropics, have missed the most significant con- 
tribution to political economy, in the wide sense of the word, 
that has recently been made. Mr. Kidd marshals an array 
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of figures which, although for years past perfectly accessible 
to the general reader and familiar to many students of trade 
reports, had failed to tell their full story until this writer took 
them in hand. He shows that of Great Britain's foreign com- 
merce, amounting in 1896 to .£738,000,000, no less than 
£138,000,000 was an exchange between the United Kingdom 
and tropical regions ; and that the proportion of tropical trade 
is steadily increasing. In the foreign commerce of the United 
States, amounting in 1895 to #1,538,000,000, no less than 
#346,000,000 was a trade in tropical commodities. Yet, great 
as it is already, the product of the tropics is insignificant in 
comparison with what it may become under the more intelligent 
direction of the white races. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated, however, that the white races can never colonize the 
strictly tropical portions of the world ; and if the vast possi- 
bilities of the torrid zone are to be developed for the benefit of 
mankind, one of two alternative policies must boldly and defi- 
nitely be chosen. Either the tropics must be held by northern 
nations as plantations, to be exploited remorselessly in the old- 
fashioned way for the benefit of their owners, without regard 
to the well-being of their native populations ; or they must be 
held as territorial possessions, to be governed firmly, in the 
interest both of the world at large and of their own native in- 
habitants, by administrative agents appointed and directed by 
the home governments of the northern nations. In the latter 
case, the white officials will be appointed for such terms as 
may be found expedient, in view of the strain that tropical life 
imposes upon the white man's constitution. Mr. Kidd makes an 
argument, convincing to any reasonable mind, that the second 
of these policies is the one which the conscience and the judg- 
ment of the English-speaking race will ultimately approve and 
adopt. The task of governing from a distance the inferior races 
of mankind will be one of great difficulty — one that will tax 
every resource of intellect and character ; but it is one that 
must be faced and overcome, if the civilized world is not to 
abandon all hope of continuing its economic conquest of the 
natural resources of the globe. Is it extravagant to say that 
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the English-speaking people will not be discouraged by the 
difficulty, and that it will regard as preposterous any suggestion 
to turn aside from the natural course of economic evolution ? 
Is it not a foregone conclusion that the United States, having at 
length been brought, as England many years ago was brought, 
face to face with this problem in its practical form, will make 
precisely the choice that England made ; and that it will reso- 
lutely give its attention to the task of doing its share in that 
attempt to bring tropical regions under efficient government 
and a sound industrial organization, which is the only ultimate 
possibility to be thought of by humane and far-seeing men ? 

I have indicated the chief economic advantages that we may 
reasonably hope to achieve in consequence of our war with 
Spain. Of another benefit which apparently we are to reap — 
that, namely, of a good understanding and friendly alliance 
with Great Britain — I need not speak. Among the bitterest 
opponents of all that has been done, none is found who does 
not rejoice that at last we recognize our kinsmen over sea as our 
brethren and as our co-workers in the tasks of civilization. 

Are we, then, to close our eyes to that other side of the pic- 
ture which has been so clearly drawn by conservative writers, 
who have pointed out the grave political dangers that our 
Republic may incur if we enter upon a policy of territorial 
expansion? Is it not more than possible that the economic 
advantages which have here been suggested, and even the good 
understanding with Great Britain, for which every true Ameri- 
can is profoundly thankful, may be bought at too dear a price ? 
Assuredly, no sane man will deny that this may indeed prove to 
be the case. It would be childish to ignore the great prob- 
ability that, for many years to come, the government of any 
island territories that we may annex will be corrupt, and per- 
haps even more scandalous than anything that we have hitherto 
known within our present boundaries. We cannot expect that 
civil service reformers will be permitted to dictate appoint- 
ments, or that pure statesmanship will frame legislation and 
administrative policies. Indeed, there is every reason to expect 
that political adventurers of the most disreputable sort will 
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find such opportunities as they have not enjoyed since the days 
of Reconstruction in the South. Corruption and scandals, 
then, we may expect ; but is this all that we may look for ? 

It is a commonplace of popular philosophy and a sound prin- 
ciple of statecraft that responsibility is a powerful moralizing 
influence, and that it often develops the highest qualities of 
character in men of whom little but evil has been anticipated. 
Some of the best administrations that our country has enjoyed 
have been conducted by men who, before their assumption of 
the high duties of the presidential office, were known only as 
machine politicians of the baser sort. Outlying possessions 
will compel us, as nothing hitherto has done, to respect the 
opinions, the manners and the interests of other nations. They 
will continually involve us in complications from which we can 
hope to emerge unscathed only by the utmost exercise of tact 
and knowledge. They will enforce the steady improvement 
of our diplomatic and consular service. During the last six 
months the affairs of our Department of State have been con- 
ducted by men who would not for a moment have been thought 
of for such services had not imperative necessity compelled the 
administration to resort to expert knowledge. Is it, then, fanci- 
ful to assume that our new possessions will, in the long run, 
effectively demand appointments of the same high character ? 
Not all this beneficial reaction of political contact with the 
larger world will be accomplished immediately, or even in a 
generation. Moral evolution and the perfecting of govern- 
ment are slow processes ; but they are always to be expected 
under the continuing pressure of necessity. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, improve both their morals and their manners when 
they have no alternative. 

Therefore, so far from despairing of the Republic if we enter 
into more complicated and more delicate relations to world 
politics, we may rather anticipate that the change will prove 
to be precisely what was needed, and that our new responsi- 
bilities will operate more surely and more continuously than 
any other influences to improve the morale and the wisdom of 
American administration. In this belief we are supported by 
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the experience of British colonial government. As every student 
of history knows, the age of Walpole was marked by corruption 
greater and apparently more irremediable than any which we 
have yet known in American political life. Who could have 
predicted that, after a century of continuous territorial expan- 
sion, with a correspondingly rapid multiplication of official posi- 
tions, the administrative side of British government, instead 
of becoming hopelessly incapable under the increasing strain,, 
would have become the purest and most nearly perfect mechan- 
ism thus far known in political history ? Have we, then, any 
right to despair of our own experiment, under a similar broad- 
ening of opportunities and responsibilities ? If we have, our 
estimate of American character must be a sorry one. Great 
Britain successfully administers the governmental affairs and 
protects the economic interests of populations numbering 381,- 
037,874 souls, occupying a territory of 11,335,806 square miles. 
The islands that have recently been annexed, and those that 
may soon be annexed to the territory of the United States, 
are 167,753 square miles in extent and are inhabited by about 
10,000,000 people. If the republican form of government is 
to be undermined and destroyed in a nation of 70,000,000 of 
the most resourceful, energetic and, all in all, conscientious 
human beings that have yet lived upon this planet, under the 
strain of devising and administering a workable territorial 
government for outlying island possessions of such modest 
dimensions as these, it would appear that our estimate of the 
excellence and stability of republican institutions must have 
been a grotesque exaggeration. 

And now there remains one further consideration, before 
completing this rapid and necessarily superficial survey of the 
forces and circumstances that are bearing the American people 
into a new and momentous stage of their political evolution. 
Republican institutions may be destroyed by internal corruption 
or overwhelmed by external force. This latter danger has 
never been a real one for the American people ; because, during 
our century of political experiment, world politics have been 
dominated by a power which, notwithstanding the disobedience 
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of our early years and the cantankerous spirit of our adoles- 
cence, has ever regarded us with a certain parental pride and 
has ever wished us well. Very different might have been our 
fate, had world politics during these one hundred years been 
dominated by an empire of the Napoleonic type. Let us then 
soberly ask ourselves whether we have any substantial assur- 
ance that the time has gone by when political absolutism may 
again have the ascendency in international relations ? So 
securely have we dwelt in our western isolation that we have 
almost ceased to think of absolutism as a modern force, or to 
regard it as anything but a singular survival of antiquity, as 
powerless and as picturesque as the ruin of an ancient fortress. 
From this security we may rudely be awakened. Of late it 
has dawned upon a few outreaching minds that the one formi- 
dable competitor of the liberty-loving English-speaking people 
of the world is that gigantic nation of the north whose political 
organization is still absolutely autocratic and whose teeming 
millions of inhabitants are, for the most part, a superstitious 
ignorant multitude, who bow to authority with unquestioning 
submission. The rapidity with which that nation is extend- 
ing its territorial possessions and influence indicates that its 
statesmen are restrained by no such fears of the inherent 
weakness of empire as have recently been voiced within the 
United States. Little by little it is tightening its grasp upon 
the peoples of Eastern Asia ; and its purpose stands clearly 
revealed to extend its sovereignty and its political organiza- 
tion throughout at least a great part of China. Can any 
one look forward to the consolidation of a Russian-Chinese 
empire without serious misgivings as to the future of those 
things that we are accustomed to regard as the essentials of 
civilization ? Certain it is that a gigantic struggle impends 
between that empire and the power from which we have derived 
our own civilization and institutions, and which to-day is our 
truest friend and strongest ally. In the broad sense, there is 
from henceforth but one real political question before mankind. 
That question is : Are world politics to be dominated by 
English-speaking people in the interest of an English civiliza- 
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tion, with its principles of freedom, self-government and oppor- 
tunity for all ; or by the Russian-Chinese combination, with its 
policy of exclusiveness and its tradition of irresponsible authority ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves with any notion that we can safely 
stand apart from this conflict. If we pursue a course so selfish 
and short-sighted, the probabilities are that both Great Britain 
and the United States will lose commercial opportunities, will 
sink to positions of secondary influence and will presently find 
themselves obliged to conform in all their policies to a power 
that will dominate international relations as remorselessly as 
did Caesar or Napoleon. If, on the contrary, we throw our 
energies into the struggle in alliance with Great Britain, we 
need have little fear that another thousand years of mediaeval 
night will fall upon the western world. 

Opportunity is ours to determine the fate of more nations 
than one. In the closing days of June in the year 451, on the 
plains of Chalons-sur-Marne, was fought the most murderous 
battle that has occurred within the Christian era. An army of 
700,000 Huns from Central Asia, apparently about to take 
possession of the European coasts and forever to extinguish 
the Latin civilization and the Christian faith, was there opposed 
by the united forces of Aetius and Theodoric, and the struggle 
was to the death. Legendary history says that 160,000 war- 
riors were left dead upon the field. The remnant of Attila's 
horde made its way back through Italy, and at length to its 
Asian home. On the first morning of May in the year now 
passing into history, on the other side of the world, under a 
tropical sun, in the waters of Manila Bay, was fought the most 
nearly bloodless battle of any importance within the Christian 
era. Without loss of American life a fleet of second-class but 
efficient vessels overwhelmed the Spanish naval forees of the 
Pacific. But was that all? The victory of Chalons forever 
turned back the hordes of Asian barbarism from their westward 
advance. Were they stopped in their eastward advance by the 
guns of Admiral Dewey's fleet ? It is for the people of the 
United States to say. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



